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work after they had left, or been deserted by, their original masters,77
and the decision in Somersett's case that *as soon as any slave sets
his foot upon English territory he becomes free' increased the num-
ber thrown on their own resources. Something of the earlier position
of the poor blacks in London appears from appeals made to the
Middlesex Sessions. In 1690 Katherine Auker, a black, petitioned to
be discharged from her master as he was in Barbados. She said that
she had been brought to England about six years before by Robert
Rich, a planter from Barbados. She was baptized at St Katherine's
by the Tower and after that her master and mistress * tortured her
and turned her out; her said master refusing to give her a discharge, she
could not be entertained in service elsewhere*. Her master had caused
her to be arrested and imprisoned in the Poultry Compter. The
Court ordered that she should be free to serve anyone till her master
returned.78
More fundamental issues were raised by the case of John Caesar,
whose wife petitioned the Sessions in 1717. Her husband, she said, had
served Benjamin and John Wood, who were printers and embossers in
Whitechapel, as a slave without wages for fourteen years. They had
very much abused the said John with very hard usage and for the
greatest part of the time had imprisoned him in their dwelling-house.
Seven years ago he had been baptized, nevertheless he was still detained
as a slave, though, 'as the petitioner is advised, slavery is inconsistent
with the laws of this realm'. She herself was very poor and destitute and
likely to become chargeable to the parish unless her husband was
released from his slavery and confinement and so enabled to provide
for himself and the petitioner. The Court recommended the master to
come to some reasonable agreement with regard to wages, and as the
recommendation was not acted upon, in the next Sessions certain jus-
tices were ordered to consider what wages ought to be allowed to
Caesar.79
Difficulties of this kind seem sometimes to have induced the owners
of slaves to enter into indentures with them and so secure a property in
their labour by a contract recognized in English courts and not open to
doubtful constructions. This at all events seems to be the explanation of
certain advertisements for runaway negroes, one of which may be
quoted: